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/ INHALANT 


quickly and safely ends the 
: discomfort and danger of a 
~ cold in the head. Breathe 
the germicidal vapour from 
your handkerchief. 

First thing every morning 
put a drop of “ Vapex”’ 
on your handkerchief. 

Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. 
» V.49 


LTD. 


OREIGN STAMPS.—We wish to purchase 
collections or important lots of all kinds of 
stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 
lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 
onable prices. Price list gratis.—Bridger & 
adden Ltd., 170, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 


BOOKS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. 


RECENT CATALOGUES 
(post free*on application). 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS AND 
SPORT, 


SPORT. 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ATLASES AND MAPS. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

FIRST EDITIONS. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRDS. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 


Valuations for Fire, Probate, etc. 
83, High Street, Marylebone, 


London, W.1. 
‘Telephone, Welbeck 9221. 


T WOULD. INTEREST YOU “TO KNOW 
what PEDIGREES were available 
concerning your family? Write 

George Sherwood, 210, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
OOK WANTE D. Modern Berpt 
Christian ” by William 
Dye. Pub. 1880, New York, U.S.A. — 
stating price, to Dr, Léon, 8, 
London, W.C.1, 


Meck. 
Reply, 
Taviton Street, 


BOOKBINDING 


for a Library or a_ single volume 
promptly executed by skilled Craftsmen. 


Repairs and Restoration a Speciality. 
Illustrated Prospectus free on request. 
A. MALTBY & SON, 


28 & 30, St. Michael’s Street, 
OXFORD. Ests, 1834. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 


HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 


Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A RELIGION FOR MODERN YOUTH. 
By Christmas Humphreys, M.A., 
LL.B. 1/-. 


ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT. By Lady Frances 
Sim. 3/6. 

“Lady Sim puts us under a debt of 
gratitude with her book. The study is 
an intimate one, and it is refreshing to 
read of their geniuses as a man and 
woman, sensitive and loving.”—Vide 
Press. 


LIFE’S PATHWAY TO ETERNITY. 
By Julia Andrews.’ 3/6. 

“A book for the quiet hour.”—Times 

Literary Supplement. 

INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF MYS- 
TERIOUS TIBET. By 
Knight, F.R.G.S. 3/ -. 

“The story of a daring adventure.”— 

Vide Press. 

The Golden Vista Press, Fetter House, 
54 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, 

is open to consider original MSS (Fiction, 

Science, Religion, Travel, etc.), with a 

view to publication on an equitable 

basis. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE AENEID 
Edited with Introduction and Comment- 
ary by J. W. MACKAIL 
Demy 18s net 

Dr. Mackail’s edition of the Aeneid, 
the fruit of many years’ labour, appears 
fittingly in the bi-millenary year of 
Virgil’s birth. It contains a revised and 
repunctuated text (based on Hirtzel), a 
commentary printed below the text, a 
long introduction, and certain other notes 
and appendices, The commentary is not 
linguistic or grammatical, but aims at 
elucidating meaning, structure, and 
poetic quality. It is based upon, and in- 
tended to promote, intensive study of 
Virgil, and of the Aeneid as a substan- 
tive work of art. 
TRADITION AND DESIGN IN THE 

ILIAD 
By C. M. BOWRA 
Demy 8vo 12s 6d net 

This book is a study of the Iliad as a 
work of art. The author shows how 
Homer takes traditional themes and arti- 
fices and subordinates them to his poetic 
purpose. In the course of the book many 
aspects of the Homeric question are con- 
sidered from a new point of view, includ- 
ing language, metre, and history. It 
closes with a chapter on the probable 
place and date of the composition of the 


poem. 
HISTORY OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR 
By CHARLES OMAN 
Vol. 7 Demy 8vo 16 Maps and Plans 


35s net 

Aug. 1813—April 14, 1814. The Capture 
of St. Sebastian; Wellington’s Invasion 
of France; Battles of the Nivelle, the 
Nive, Orthez, and Toulouse. 

This volume concludes Sir Charles 
Oman’s great work begun more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The price for 
the complete set of seven volumes is 
£6 6s. net. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 


A Critical Biography 
By D. CRANE TAYLOR 


Demy 8vo 12s 6d net 
APHORISMS 


By F. H. BRADLEY 
Foolscap 8vo 5s net 
Both the present selection, and _ its 
order, are the author’s own, and the 
Aphorisms in their completed form are 
now printed for the first time, in accord- 
ance with his wishes. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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the January number of Science Progress. 


| and this concludes with 


NOTES: AND Qu ERIES is peblished every | 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 


cloth binding cases, or £1 lis. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 “without binding cases) should be 


sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia, 


HE January Fortnighthy Review offers the 
folk- lorist good matter in Mr. 
Hichens’s paper ‘ Waylaying the Witch- 
doctor,’ which gives some of the gruesome 
details of the witchdoctor’s initiation, and 
likewise a view of modern conditions in Africa 
in this regard, and explanation of some of 
the witchdoctor’s tricks. The malignant 


| made was beyond description. 
| he imitated the alarm-note, 


William | 


ingenuity with which poisons are compounded | 


and administered is hardly less remarkable 
than the ascendancy the witchdoctors attain 
to over the nerves and mind of the African 
population. The processes of initiation— 
truly horrible—would seem, by an obscure but 
not inaccurate psychological calculation, de- 
signed by horror to cast out horror. Yet the 
story with which Mr. Hichens (who speaks 
from his experience as late of the Native 
Administrative Service, Tanganyika) opens 


his article shows that the young witchdoctor | 
is not proof against horror when inflicted by | 


the force of an older practitioner. 


A young | 


man in a dispute had defied and insulted an | 
older one—‘‘ Try, then, to kill me—if you} 


can.”’ 
his staff, glared at his antagonist, 
nounced the spell known as Kufwaa, 
spell of death. On his uttering it, the thron 
of natives surrounding the two fell bac 
aghast. 
but his jaw dropped. Fear widened his eyes ; 
he clutched at his throat and swayed and 
swayed and fell, 
the ground and then lay still. 
the older man, 
This incident, we are told, happened not far 
from Johannesburg, and only a few weeks | 
ago. 


and pro- 


Most lovers of nature, we imagine, look out 
for the work of Mr. Douglas Gordon. 


They will be pleased with a paper of his 


entitled ‘ Curious Birds and Curious Ideas,’ 


The older man drew himself up on} 


the | 
| letters an 
| eighths of an inch 
‘“The young man tried to laugh; | 


writhed for a while upon) . 
said | 


The young man was dead.’’ | 


| 


The magpie is the chief hero of the story, 
description of a 
strange custom among magpies which fell 
under the writer’s observation, for which no 
explanation seems forthcoming. It is prac- 
tised on certain spring evenings, and on the 
first occasion when Mr. Gordon witnessed it 
he was watching for wood-pigeons in a larch 
planting. A great number of magpies—he 
would hesitate to say how many—came in. 
The wood seemed full of them; the noise they 

After a time 
and the effect 
produced was astonishing: for a moment 
complete silence, then ‘‘ a tremendous clatter 
of wings as every bird appeared to change 
places with its neighbour—a sort of general 
post ’?; then an outcry compared with which 
the previous clamour was as nothing, during 
which he walked about in plain view without 
any bird heeding him. Mr. Douglas Gordon 
did not for some years venture to say much 
about this, till a fellowsportsman described 
to him a similar experience, The conclusion 
of the second observer’s tale will perhaps not 
win for him universal approbation. He “‘shot 
no less than thirteen of the birds (with twelve 
cartridges) before the remainder took to 


flight.”’ 
AN interesting feature of the current Nine- 
teenth Century and After is Sir Percy 
Sykes’s article about the Influence of Persia 
on Europe. Many details of this might be 
selected, had we the space; we take two of 
them, The first is from a paragraph about 
Persian tiles. ‘Isfahan,’’ Sir Percy says, 
‘“may be described as ‘ the city of tiles’ ’’; 
and he goes on to describe a lustre tile (most 
beautiful type of all) which he is lending to 
the Exhibition at Burlington House: ‘‘ The 
ground is brown, and on it are sapphire-blue 
inch wide, standing up three- 
in relief; there are also 
green conventional leaves, Unfortunately the 
tile is incomplete, but its beauty is great. 
Such tiles were only found inside buildings 

’ The tiles used on the exterior of the 
buildings at Isfahan are also a_ blaze of 
colour, but so artistic is the scroll-work, and 
so perfect the blending of the colours, that 
the effect when seen on some stately building 
| with the cloudless blue of the Persian sky as 
a setting is radiant beyond words.”’ 

The second is the paragraph in which we 
are reminded that the influence of Persian 
art on European art may be studied in the 
retable shown in the amulatory of the choir 
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its dark blue 
at Chartres in 
the gift of St. 


in Westminster Abbey, with 
cruciform tiles, and, again, 
the famous lancet windows, 
Louis, 


XHE first place in this month’s Review of 
English Studies is given to Sir Charles 
Firth’s discovery of a letter (in transcript, 
he considers) which relates the circumstances 
of that apparition of Mrs. Veal of which 
Defoe gives the story in his ‘ True Relation,’ 
The letter was foundin an eighteenth century 
folio scrap-book. Its signature is ‘“‘I. 
Lukyn,’’ and, addressed to the writer’s 
‘*Hono™ Aunt,’ it adds some few particu- 
lars about the appearance of Mrs. Veal, and 
the names of one or two persons connected 
with her. In an article published in the 
Nineteenth Century in 1895, the late Mr. 
G. A. Aitken brought evidence to show that 
the persons mentioned in Defoe’s narrative 
had real existence, and Sir Charles Firth’s 
investigation of this letter now goes to con- 
firm Mr, Aitken’s conclusions, 


HE Committee of the Public Library of 
the Metropolitan Borough of Holborn 
has sent us the catalogue of the exhibition 
recently held there of Drawings, Prints and 
other matters illustrating the history of 
Holborn. The arms of Holborn are of carefully 
elaborate significance; our readers may like 
to have the description supplied in the cata- 
logue : 

Argent a Cross Gules charged in the centre 
point with a Hind pierced by an Arrow Or on 
a Chief Sable three Escallops of the Field, and 
for the Crest out of a Mural Crown proper a 


demi Figure representing St. Andrew the 
Apostle vested Azure holding in the Dexter 


Hand an open Book also proper and support- 
ing on his Sinister Arm a Saltire Argent, The 
Supporters are: On the dexter a Lion and in 
the Sinister a Gryphon, both Or, 
with a Collar Gules, suspended therefrom an 
Escocheon barry wavy of ten Argent and 
Azure. 

The crest St. Andrew represents the Parish 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, the mural crown 
implies a Borough or Town. The three 
escallop shells are part of the arms of the 


Duke of Bedford, the first Mayor of the 
Borough. The St. George’s Cross in the 
centre of the Arms represents the Patron 


Saint of England and the Parishes of St. 
George-the-Martyr and St, George, Blooms- 
bury. The Hind or Deer represents the 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; the Lion, 
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the collars of the Lion and Gryphon refer to 
the River Holbourne from which the Borough 
took its name. 

The Latin motto, Multi Pertransibunt et 
Augebitur Scientia, is from Daniel xii. 4, and 
refers to the educational and similar facil- 
ities of the Borough, such as the Inns of 
Court, the British Museum, the Patent 
Office, etc. Shortly, the University of Lon- 
don will also be situated in the Borough, 


\ JE learn from the Oxford University Press 

that it has been decided to close the next 
volume of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy at 51 Dec., 1930, so as to end with 
the end of the decade, (The previous Twen- 
tieth Century volumes end with 1911 and 
1921). 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, Janu- 


ary 16, 1731. 


Saturday, 


On Saturday, Mr. Franklin, the fuppofed 
Printer of the Craftfman, was taken into 
Cuftody by Mr. Gordon, one of his Majefty’s 
Meffengers, by virtue of a Warrant from his 
Grace the ‘Duke of Newcaftle = 

The fame Night Mrs. Nutt, Mrs, Dodd, 
and Mrs. Pearce, three Mercuries, were taken 
into Cuftody of one of his Majefty’s Meffen- 
gers, for publifhing the faid Craftfman, and 
were admitted to Bail on ne: 


They w wiki the following odd pene from 
Burlington in Penfilvania, of the 12th of 
Oct. viz. That the People thereabouts believe 
fome of their Sheep, Hogs and Cattle to be 
bewitched, caufed feveral Men and Women 
they fufpected to be taken up, and Trials 
to be made for detecting them; and in order 
thereto above 300 People affembled near the 
Governor’s Houfe for that Purpofe, and a 


| Pair of Scales being erected the fufpected 


| fion, 


Lincoln’s Inn, and the Gryphon, Gray’s Inn. | 


The wavy lines on the shields suspended from 


Perfons were each weighed againft a large 
Bible, but all of them vaftly outweighing it, 
the accufed were then ordered to be tied 
Head and Feet together, and put into a 
River, upon a Suppofition that if they fwam 
they muft of Courfe be guilty, the Trial of 
which they offer’d to undergo, in cafe as many 
of their Accufers fhould be tried in the like 
manner; which being done, they all fwam 
very boyant: This occafion’d no {mall Diver- 
and made People believe their Inno- 
cence, and indeed that Perfons tied in that 
manner would not eafily fink. 
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Literary and Historical |, 


Notes. 


DANIEL DEFOE AND THOMAS 
BOWREY. 


VINCE I reproduced, 
lished ‘ Tragedy of the Worcester, 


in the recently pub- 
Daniel 


Defoe’s opinion on the trial of Thomas 
Green, as printed in his ‘ History of the 
Union’ in 1709, Col. H. Howard, the owner 


of Thomas Bowrey’s Papers, has brought to 
my notice two letters found among them from 
Defoo to Bowrey, which are of much interest, 
as they explain to a certain extent his hesi- 
tating attitude toward’s Green’s case, in 
which that unfortunate commander of the 
Worcester was hanged at Leith on 11 April, 
1705, for a piracy he had never committed. 
It now turns out that Defoe personally knew 
Bowrey and had had dealings with him in 
1708. 

Bowrey, as a London mariner-merchant and 
a Younger Brother of Trinity House, was 
filled with an insatiable thirst for knowledge 
of countries beyond seas, and also with a 
great belief in the unlimited capacity of 
British trade to extend to every place where 
British ships could take it. It was an in- 
stance of such curiosity—this time concern- 
ing the island of Juan Fernandez in the 
Pacific Ocean—that induced him to seek an 
interview with Defoe on 8 March, 1708. To 
this end he must have written a letter, to 
which that always cautious writer sent the 
following reply : 

Tuesday night 

Sr I have yo:rs of ye 8th Inst:t in weh 
you Desire a meeting with me to Advise &c. On 
something you have to propose. 

You Can not Take it ill Sr. That being wholly 
a stranger to you And My Self a Person Not 
without Enemyes, I make Some little stipula- 
tions before hand, after weh [ shall show all 
teadyness to give you The best advice or assist- 
ance I Can. 


If Sr. you please to Communicate in writeing 


Anything of the bussiness you Design to pro. 
pose to me by weh T may judge w hether I am 
able to render you any Service or noe. 

Or If you please to Call as you Come to ye 
Exchange at Waits Coffee house in Bell yard in 
Grace Church street and let ye Misstress of 
ye house know when and where you would meet 
and but in the least give a knowledge of yor 
Pson T will wait on you as you shall Direct. 

You will Excuse my being thus Cautious for 
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wh T shall give you Very Suffecent reasons | 
when T see you nterim I am Sr yor Most 
Humble Servt De Foe 
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(Addressed] To Mr Tho; Bowrey In Marine 
Square near Goodmanfields, 


Defoe does not appear to have 
writeing ’ 


However, 
waited for the communication 


| that he asked for, and made enquiries on his 


own motion as to Bowrey’s status and charac- 
ter; for he sent him soon afterwards, on 14 
March, 1708, the following letter, couched 
in very different language: : 
Sr I wrott you a line or Two last week in 
Answer to yors. and being wholly a stranger to 
you Desir’d a word or Two of yor. affair. 
_But I am so well Satisfyed Since in yot 
Character, That Hearing you have been Indis 
posed I give you This trouble to Let you kno’ 
[ shall be ve ry ready to Meet you where you 
ng 5 in Ordr to do you Any Service I am 
Capable of,—and if yor. Illness Continues So as 
to Make yor. Comeing Abroad Inconvenient, 
Tho’ I have not a great Deal of Time to Spare, 
yet rather Than yor bussiness you have to pro- 
pose should Suffer by Delay, 1 make No Diffi- 
culty to wait on you att yor House. 
I am Sr Yor Very Humble Servt DeFoe 
Newington, March 14, 1708. [No endorsement] 
The business about which Bowrey wished to 
see Defoe was no doubt concerning the island 
of Juan Fernandez, for the following note 
in his own hand has been found, which shows 
that Bowrey had extended his enquiries thus 
far, and thought that Defoe was just the man 
to give him valuable information. In the 
margin of the paper occurs the word ‘‘ Nar: ”’ 
and some figures. ‘‘ Nar: ’’ evidently means 
‘“‘ Narrative,’’ and the figures refer to the 
folios of some book that Bowrey had been 
consulting : 
Juan ffarnandos 
Goats lenty 
ffish aboundance, Split and Salt 
Seals Do 
Sea Lions Do & Seals make Oil ye 
pos of ye Young Seals good as Olive 


dil 
Wood Water plenty 
carry Pans & Coppers to make Salt 
& Oil 


Nar :804 Young Seals ye Meat white as Lamb 

best a little Salted 

807 Salted Seals & Penguins: very good 
keeps well a long time 

808 Seals will keep in Salt very well at 
least 4 mo. if bleeded well &ca. 

804 Seals 14 to 18 ft. long. as big as a 
But: very fat 


808 Penguins 8 li. 

Then comes the beginning of an unfinished 
Note: ‘‘To distill fresh Water at Sea.’’ 
3ut unfortunately it is followed by a blank 
which is a pity. 

It is, however, also followed by a_ useful 
piece of information. 


Note, Every Ton of Profduce] procured in 
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ye So, Seas would Cost about £50 to carry from | 


hence besides ye disapointmt or Loss thereof in 
so long a Voiage makes it much more valuable. 

That the object of Bowrey’s enquiries was 
the possibility of trade with the island is 
shown by two notes on the second page of 
the document: 

(1) If intend a Trade to ye 8.tr Magellan Now 
Immediately send 2 Small Vessells of 40 or 50 
Tonns to discover R.d Plata. (2) Send to Lis- 
bon & Spaine for ye largest & best Drafts of 
The Coast of Brazil R.d Plata Coast to Str 
Magellan & all ye So Sea Coasts from sd, Strs, 
to “Acapulco All ye Ports of Brazil Ra Pl 
Chlile] Per/u] & Mexico] at large. 

T have thought it best not to write out the 
above documents in full but to give them 
exactly as they appear in the MS. 


R. C. Tremp te. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY | 


OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21). 


THe Mercvrit, 
at the title Mercurius, 
found as it also is 


W E now arrive 


which is as easily 
capable of easy examination, 


is difficult to. make mistakes about the | 
Mercurii. 
“©1590. Mercure Anglois. 1648.’’ 


A reduplication. The same periodical as 
that of 1644. 
“©1602. Mercurius 
Bellonicus.”’ 
‘©1605. Mercurius Britanicus, 
An instance of reduplication, 
Britanicus for 1653, having already been 
listed, fully and fairly correctly in item 
1603b. 
I shall be very much surprised if proof of 


belonius’’ should be 


1653.”’ 


the existence of the next two items as periodi- | 


cals can be given. Neither the British 
Museum nor the Bodleian knows them. 
‘©1606. Mercurius Britannicus. 1689.’ 
‘©1607. Mercurius Britannicus; or the Lon- 
don Intelligencer turned solicitor. No. 1. 
Apl. 7, 1690.” 


‘©1609. Mercurius Caledonius. 1648.’ 


No periodical of this name existed in 1648. | 


Cambro-Britannicus ; 
No. 1. 


Mercurius 
or Welsh Diurnall. 


‘* 1610. 
British Mercury ; 
Oct. 30, 1643.”’ 


This instance of reduplication contains a 
It is given in item | 


maximum of mistakes. 


“2156. Welch Mercury, communicating 


remarkable intelligences to awle the whole | 


Actually, it | 


Mercurius 


kingdom. Continued as Mercurius Cambro- 
Britannus, the British Mercury; or, the 


Welch diurnall (from No. 4). Printed by 
W. Ley and G. Lindsey, by Bernard Alsop 
(from No. 4). No. 1. Oct. 28, 1643-1644,” 
This second item is correct, but would be 
improved by describing the first number as 
for 21-28 Oct., and not ‘‘ 28 Oct.’’ and by 
the date of its termination being altered 
from 1644 to 5 Dec., 1643. Another re- 
duplication of this is item 176. 


‘“*1610a. Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus ; or 
News from Wales, 1652.’’ 

This is not a periodical at all. 

title runs :— 

““Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus: or news 

from Wales touching the glorious and mirac- 

ulous propogation of the Gospel in those 
parts, Being a discovery and manifestation 
of the late invented trade of tith gathering 
there, intended by some persons to be sud- 
| denly set on foot, and established all over 
| England, 1643.’ 

1615 and 1618 are reduplications of Mer- 
curius Civicus, 1660. See the ‘ Handlist.’ 
“1617. Mereurius Civicus; or, an account 
| of affairs domestick and foreign, 1679.’’ 

No such paper existed in 1679. This is an 
insufficient description of a paper of 1680. 
for which see the ‘ Handlist.’ 


“©1619. Mercurius Classicus, 1653.’’ 
Did not exist as a periodical. 


“©1621. Mercurius Democritus. 
Jan, 25, 1654.”’ 
Another reduplication, for this is the same 
Democritus’ as that of item 1620. 
Crouch, the writer, was imprisoned from 
November, 1653, to January, 1654, and 
ceased writing during that period. 
“©1624. Mercurius Diabolicus; or Hell’s In- 
telligencer, 1647.” 
This Thomason Tract, dated by the old col- 
lector Sept. 29, was not a periodical. 


“©1627. Mercurius helonicus, 1650.’’ 
This mistake is repeated in item 493, 
Not a periodical, a mistake in_ spelling. 
and published in 1651, not 1650. ‘‘ Mer- 
curius Heliconicus Numb 1, or the result 
of a safe conscience; whether it be neces- 
sary to subscribe to the Government now 
in being. By R. F.”’ is dated by Thomason 
Feb. 3, and is in verse. Eight days later 
on, upon Feb. 12, according to Thomason, 
R.F. was again to the fore with ‘‘ Mer- 
curius Heliconicus, Number 2, or, a short 
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tract, on Feb. 28, entitled ‘‘ Radius Heli- 


conicus.’’ 

1629. Mercurius Hibernicus. 1645.’’ 
This also was not a periodical. Published, 
according to Thomason, on Feb. 14, 1645, 
the full title runs:—‘‘ Mercurius Hiber- 
nicus; or, the Irish Mercurie Brietly relat- 
ing the manners and customs of the natives, 
with a true relation of the unchristian 
practices performed by the Lord Macquier 
and Macmahone.”’ 


“ 1632. icommaticus [sic] No. 5 
July 8, 
Another aa nis with two bad mis- 


takes. Item 1650 runs as follows: ‘* Mercu- 
vius Pragmaticus revived.’’ Continued as 
Mercurius Elencticus (from No, 2) as Mer- 
curius Scommaticus (from No. 3), 1651. 
See the ‘ Handlist’ for the cause of these 
three titles and particularly the last re- 
markable one, 

“1636. Mercurius Meretrix. 1658.”’ 
There were no periodicals of any sort or 
kind in 1658, other than the official Mer- 
curius Politicus and The Publick Intelli- 
gencer. 

“1639 Mercurius Oxoniensis; or, The Ox- 

ford Intelligencer, 1707.”’ 
Readers who may like to inspect this 
curious booklet, which, of course, was not 
a periodical, will find it catalogued under 

‘ Ephemerides,’ in the British Museum. 

The title given above is completed as fol- 
lows: ‘‘By M,. G. London. Printed for 
Egbert Sanger, at the Post House at the 
Middle Temple | Gate in Fleet St. 1707. 
Price sixpence.’? ‘The book contains lists 


of Professors, Heads of Houses and other | 


dignitaries of the University, benefactors 
and so forth, but no Calendar. 


“1642. Mercurius pacificus, 1650.’ 
Not a periodical, 


“With a diligent search and inquiry for 


peace.”’ Thomason dates this tract ‘ July 
7,” and adds, ‘‘ By John Taylor.”’ 
“1649.  Mercurius pragmaticus. No, 1. 


June 8, 1653.” 
A reduplication of item ‘1648. Mer- 
curius Pragmaticus No. 1. May 25 [sic, 
May 16- 25) 1653.’’ Item 1649 was No. 2, 
and the periodical ended with No. 6 for 
22-30 June, 1653. 


“1651. Problematicus. 1644.’’ 


This is not a periodical, but a satire, dated | 
The com- | 


by Thomason ‘‘ Septemb. 9.”’ 


which ! 


pilers, too, have clipped the title, 
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The title is completed by | 


runs: ‘‘ A new [i.e. Almanack] 
called Mercurius Problematicus, proposing 
several questions and resolving them , 
Also two brief characters, the one of a 
Cavalier, and the other of an Arch-Pre- 
late, or Bishop of these times.’’ 

‘1656. Mercurius Somniosus, 1644.” 

This was only a “‘ relation,’? dated by 
Thomason, 25 Sept. The title runs: 
Mercurius Somniosus, communicating his 
packet of intelligence from divers parts of 
the Kingdome, &c., &c.’? And, of course, 
the tract has no number. 


‘©1658. Mercurius Vapulans; or 
stript and whipt. 1644.’’ 

This was the final tract in 

between two astrologers and  almanack- 

makers, Wharton, who wrote under the 
anagram of ‘‘ Naworth,’’ and John Booker. 

The preceding tracts were ‘ Mercurius Coel- 

icus,’ &e., &e.; that is, Booker’s attack 

upon Wharton’s almanack for 1644, Whar- 
ton’s reply in ‘ Mercurius Coelico—Mas- 
tix,’ &c., &e., followed by this rejoinder. 

All the tracts can be seen in Volume E35 

of the Thomason Tracts 

Twenty-one items, therefore, must be 
deleted owing to the misquotations of this one 
word Mercurius. 

‘©1688. Moderate Informer. 
19, 1659.”’ 

This should have been ‘‘ 12—19 May,”’ and, 

owing to this mistake, is reduplicated in 

Item No. 1689, which dates the tract ‘‘ May 

only. 

Further instances of this reduplication by 
double dates would weary the reader, so I 
pass on to worse mistakes. 

1705a. Modern characters, 1753.” 

This is a book in two volumes, published 

in 1753. The title-pages run: 

“Modern characters, illustrated by _his- 

tories inreal life and address’d to the polite 

world. London, printed for T. Gardner, at 

Cowley’s head in the Strand and sold by all 

booksellers in Town and Country.” 

‘“1759a. New present state of England. R. 
Baldwin v. 1—2, 1753.”’ 

Richard Baldwin, the bookseller of Charles 
II’s reign, could not have been living in 
1753. Probably one of Guy Miege’s ‘“ Pre- 
sent state of Great Britain and Ireland ” 
is meant. But none of these works had 
any more connexion with journalism than 
had ‘ Angliae Notitia,’ of which so many 
editions exist. 


‘©1763. News journal in English and French. 


Naworth 


a quarrel 


No. 1. May 


=. 
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No. 1, Feb. 28, 1723.” 
This is a misdescribed periodical, listed in 
the ‘ Handlist’ as follows: ‘‘ English and 
French Journal. No. 25. Aug. 15, 1723. 
In parallel columns, English and French 
(Burney).”’ 


‘*Common sense; or, The Englishman’s 


Journal,’’ by Lords Chesterfield and Lyttle- | 


ton and C. Molloy, appeared on 5 Feb., 
1737 and was continued until 21 March, 
1741. This item, therefore, was evidently 
an attack upon the paper and not a period- 
ical at all, 
*€1837a, Particular relation of the most 
remarkable occurrences from the united forces 
in the North. No. 3, June 10, 1644.’’ 
This is a misdescribed ‘‘ relation,’’ not 
a periodical. It is true that this tract 
is headed ‘‘ Numb. 3,’ but the preceding 
two relations have totally different titles. 
The title, given above only in part, is 
supplemented by the following additions: 
‘From Saturday the 1 untill Munday 
the 10th of this instant.’’ Then follows: 
‘Sent from the Leager before Yorke 
ty Sim Ash ) Chaplaines to the Earl 
Will Goode } of Manchester.’’ 
Still more additions follow, and then the 
imprint: ‘‘ Printed for Thomas Underhill 
at the Bible in Wood-street 1644.’’ 
Thomason dates this ‘‘ June 14,”’ and it 
is tract E.51(3). 
‘©1838, Passatempo Italico, 
What is this? 
‘©1853. Perfect Occurrences of every daies 
journal in Parliament. 1647-49.”’ 
Insufficiently described and a_ reduplica- 
tion of the more correctly given ‘‘ Perfect 
Occurrences of item 1857a, 
“1864. Periodic accounts of the 
Bretheren Missions, 1790+ ” 
This should not appear in any list of news 
periodicals, 
‘©1867. Phanatick Intelligencer, 1681.’’ 
No such periodical existed in 1681. 


** 1936. Relationes extraordinariae. 
Did not exist as a periodical. 


“© 1989. Scout. Continued as Impartial | 
Scout (from No, 53. June 28, 1650). 1649- | 
50.”’ 
The whole licensed press was suppressed | 
in September and October, 1649, but as No. | 
53 of the Impartial Scout carried on the } 
numeration of an older periodical, _ it | 
should have been pointed out that that | 


1795-96.”’ 


United 


1679.”” | 


older periodical’s title was ‘The King- 

doms Faithfull Scout’ (not ‘ Scout’ 

simply). No. 1, 26 Jan—2 Feb., 1649, 
*©1996b. Several letters from Scotland, of 
the proceedings of the army. F. Neile. No, 


11. July 8—15, 1651.” 
1775. Nonsense of Common Sense 1737-8.”? | 


Not a periodical but a relation,’’ cer- 
tainly markel ‘‘ Numb 1,’”’ but with no 
other date than that of the year 1651. 
Thomason’s MS. date is ‘‘ July 23.’’ This 
is Thomason Tract E.637 (14). 


‘* 2024c. Supplement No. 1. Jan. 19, 1793- 
96.’’ 
Supplements are not separate period- 
icals, There are hundreds of them. 
‘©2052. Trance; or News from Hell, brought 
fresh to town, by Mercurius Acheronticus. 
No. 1. Dec, 11, 1648.” 
A polemical tract of 19 pages, the only 
printed date upon both copies of which is 
‘*1649.’’ This is an instance of Thom- 
ason’s buying two copies of the same tract. 
They have no numeration whatever. To 
the first Thomason appended his MS. date 
of ‘‘ Dec. 11, 1648,’’ and to the second 
copy “Jan. 3, 1648’ (old style). The 
two tracts are, E.526 (39) and E.527 (2). 
“2069a. True Protestant Domestic Intelli- 
gence. S. Crouch. No. 1, July 9, 
Did not exist—a conglomeration of mis- 
takes about a paper that really did exist 
in 1679. 


‘2073. Tuesdaies journall of perfect pas- 
sages in Parliament. No. 1. June 23, 
| 1649.” 


Not a separate paper. A mistake about 
the contents of the real ‘“‘ Tuesdaies Jour- 
nal’’ already entered. 

‘©2077. Universal intelligence. 1679.’’ 
Did not exist. 


“2078. Universal intelligence, 1681.’ 
Did not exist. 
| 2116. Weekly advertisement of books. 
1681.’’ 
Did not exist. 
2153a. Weekly Worcester Journal, Wor- 
cester. No. 144. Mar, 28, 1712.” 


There is no evidence that there was a sep- 
arate paper of this name at this date. 
However, the facts about the Worcester 
papers are given (inaccurately) in item 
964 of the first list. So this is yet 
another conjecture. I draw _ attention 
to this item, because readers of ‘N. and 
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Q.’ are aware that Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal still claims to have been com- 
menced in 1690, though, unless its older 
numeration is wildly inaccurate, it com- 
menced in 1709. But I do not think every- 
one is aware that this legendary date is 
still being asserted in both the surviving 
Press Directories and also, I am sorry to 
add, in the fourteenth (1929) edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. See my articles 
on Berruw’s Worcester Jowrnal in ‘ N. and 
46. 
J. G. Mupprman. 


(To be continued). 


HE CIVIL WAR: AN ORDER FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT OF SOLDIERS. 
—Fecling it may be of interest to the readers 
of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ I have had a copy 
typed of the discipline and rules laid down 
Major Dowet—a man who saw much ser- 
vice and attained some distinction in the 
Civil War—for his soldiers. 

It is desired to obtain what can be found 
of this man’s ancestors and family, and where 
he was buried; and I beg to say that the 
= . any of your readers will be much 
valued, 


An Order Made by Captain Dowet for the 
Government of his soldiers. 
Dated August 22nd, 1642. 

Gentlemen, being as it hath pleased his 
Excellency, the Earl of Essex General, to 
appoint me to be your Captain. Therefore, I 
humbly desire you all to do your endeavours 
to observe my commands, which Command 
shall never be but for the good and service 
of His Majesty, and High Court of Parliament 
and your own safeties, against those malig- 
nant parties which doth employ their indus- 
tries to breed dissension befween his Majesty 
and his great Council, which at length will 
prove a destruction to his people, if God doth 
not put his hand to the Cause. Therefore to 
render you more capable for this employment 
I have here set part of the Rules which you 
are to observe under me. 

1. First, That no man shall take the Name 
of the Lord in vain, or any other profane 
Oath. 

2, That all men shall observe the Lord’s 
day, excepting when you are upon duty. 

3. That no man shall he drunk or disorder 
himself. 

4, That no man shall bring, or cause to be 
brought, any lewd or uncivil women in his 
Quarter. 

5. That no man shall abuse his fellows by 
ill language, or stroke, or give them the lie. 

6. That none shall play at Cards or Dice 
or any Game which is not lawful. And if any 
Plays” above half a Crown at any game which 


ished, and the money distributed to those that 
gives notice of their gaming. 

7. That every man shall give notice to his 
Officers, what quarrel there is amongst the 
Troopers; and in case that any knows of the 
quarrel and does not hinder it, and _ give 
intelligence to the Officers, both quarreller 
and Spectator shall be punished. 

8. That all men shall repair to their lodging 
after the setting of the Watch, which will be 
performed by the sound of the trumpet at the 
tolling of the Bell. 

9. That no man upon a March shall offer 
to stay behind, or March before the Troop. 
or go out of his quarter without licence of 
the Officers. 

10. That no man shall offer to steal one 
from another, or anybody else, Especially any 
tackling belonging to horse or Armour. 

11. That no man shall abate the allowance 
of his Horse, or sell or pawn any of his 
Armour. 

12. That no man shall give’ any uncivil 
language. on the quarters where they lodge, 
or as they march, especially to a woman or 
maid, 

13. That all men shall pay for whatsoever 
they call for, or have from their landlord or 
parts where they are billeted. 

14. That none shall offer to shoot his pistol 
or carbine, upon excercising, especially upon 
the watch without command. 

15. That all men shall give notice to their 
officers, if they hear of any that means to fall 
off from the service. 

16. That all men shall obey the command 
of the officers from the highest to the lowest. 

17. That every man shall take notice that 
he is bound to do his endeavour to bring to 
condign punishment any that transgresseth in 
these articles; And if they know and do not 
give intelligence of it, they shall be as guilty 
as the Offenders. 

Gentlemen, [I am confident that he which 
desires to do his Country service and expect 
hereafter to deserve to be a Commander, shall 
not find this rule hard to be observed; he 
that is nobly minded shall find it easy. 

One thing more which IT desire of you all is, 
that you may love one another, for where there 
is a true love and unity. there-is a blessing 
of God. And where is a blessing of God, there 
can happen no evil. 

Secondly that you will be careful of your 
horses and Armour: for if you neglect that, 
you can do no good service. 

Thirdly that you live peaceably with all those 
that stand for King and Parliament. Flie 
dissensions among yourselves, and be content 
with your pay, and extort upon no man. Fly 
from vices. and no doubt God shall bless all 
that you shall undertake. And more assure 
vourselves, if you do your endeavours, to fol- 
low these here mentioned, that nothing shall 
be lacking of mv part to do you good, and 
to further you in it. 

If there be any of you that think he shall 
not he able to observe this, and that this is too 
exact, let him freely speak before his name be 
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Troop, and to oe himself under the Command 
of any other Captain. 
FInts. 


ALG. 


OTHER DAMNABLE’S AND MOTHER 

REDCAP.—In his very interesting ar- 
ticle - Jeffrey Boys’ Diary of 1671, clix. 452, 
Mr, G. T. Gray says, at p. 454, that Mother 
Damnable’s at Highgate gave rise to the sign 
of Mother Redcap on the Hampstead Road, 
1676. This is puzzling, as Mother Redcap 
went back much earlier. T. Randolph, in 
“The Muses’ Looking Glass,’ printed 1638, 
Act III, sc. i (Hazlitt, p. 218) makes a 
character say: 


Dovusrt. 


I bethink myself 
That T have seen in Mother Redeap’s hall. 
In painted cloth, the story of the Prodigal, 
and Hazlitt adds: ‘‘ ‘Old Mother Redcap’s ’ 
is mentioned as famous for good ale in Bac- 
hhus Bountie, 1593, reprinted in Harleian 
Miscellany, ii, 303.”’ 
G. C, Moore 


COTCH BAPTISM AT LANCASTER.— 
Some Edinburgh genealogist may like to 
be referred to the following entry in the 
Parish Register here :— 
Baptisms. 1757, 22 May. James, son 
of Edward Smith of Edenburgh Scotland.”’ 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A 
Lancaster. 
POLK-LORE OF THE UMBRELLA. — 
Opening a new umbrella to inspect it, I 
was hastily recommended by a friend who 
stood by me not to put it over my head. That 
would be unlucky, 


Oakrigg,”’ 


S. 8. 


YHANGING LONDON.—1, Charing Cross 

Post Office, This well-known landmark 
will shortly vanish in connexion with the Tra- 
rig Square changes, 

The House of Drage. After more than 
wae years at 231, High Holborn, this firm 
removed on 1 Jan. to 73- 77, Oxford Street. 

3. Commercial Westminster, Great business 
establishments are moving westward from the 
City, and the Thames northern embankment, | 
between the bridges of Vauxhall and West- | 
minster, is preparing to receive them, Im- | 
perial Chemical Industries has arrived, next | 
to it Thames House is slowly rising by the | 
new Lambeth Bridge and Imperial House (a 
block of flats) is in Grosvenor oad. The new | 
aspect of the riverside is well shown in an | 
illustration in the Daily Mail, 3 Jan., p. 14. | 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MAB H FROM FEROZEPORE TO 
DELHI, 1857.—On 10 Aug., 1857, during 
the Indian Mutiny, a siege train of guns, 
mortars, etc., under the command of Lieuten- 
ant W. J. Gray, Bengal Artillery, 
menced a march from Ferozepore (Punjab) 
to Delhi, arriving there on 4 Sept., at 1.30 
a.m. The route taken from Ferozepore was 
via Loodiana, Umballa, Kurnal and Panipat 
~a distance of 276 miles. 

Gray’s diary, descriptive of the march, is 
known, but it deals with the affairs of the 
“train only. 

Information is desired as to the composi- 
tion of the ‘‘escort’’ of this train. It is 
suggested that it was composed of the Ist 
Belooch Battalion, on the Bombay Establish- 


ment, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Farquhar, and possibly of other troops in 
addition. 


Colonel Robert Farquhar is mentioned twice 
by Gray as commanding the escort. 

Are any diaries, journals, etc., of this 
march known to exist? Is a detailed account 
of the march given in any book ? 

Lieut.-Colonel. 
Kiditor of Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research. 


“IME-BEATER.’’—In ‘ Records of the 
54th West Norfolk Regiment,’ published 

at Roorkee in 1881, the following extract, re- 
ferring to the band of the regiment, circa 


1821-5, occurs at pp. 45-6:— 


‘“They were reduced at one time to 14 
performers, but had seldom less than five or 
six time-beaters, bass and tenor drums, often 
a pair of kettle-drums, cymbals, triangles and 
a tambourine.’’ 


Hon. 


Time-beater ’’ 
mer who, 


means a drum- 
presumably, beat the time as 
slow, quick, or double, ete. 

Other instances "of the use of this word, 
with dates, are desired. ‘The Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ does not give it. 

It is not thought to be of earlier use than 
1780. 


obviously 


J. H. Le&stie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


MOKESSON. —— John Mokesson (Moxon) 
lived in Yorkshire in 1379. I shall be 
glad of any particulars about him. 
Caius. 
Hull. 
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sheriff of York in 1643. TI shall be glad 
of any particulars about him. 
Carus. 


HE MANX FENCIBLES.—Are any re- 
cords available of this regiment, giving 
details of officers? If so, where are they to 
be found? I am anxious to ascertain the 
parentage of Sackville Zaccheus Thatcher, 
who served as a lieutenant in the Manx Fen- 
cinbles before obtaining an ensigncy in the 

48th Foot in 1810. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


ONOSYLLABIC VERSES.—I have heard 
an English comic song (or verses) exactly 
on the lines of 
Fort 
Belle, 
Elle, etc., 
(see ante p. 2, s.v. ‘Memorabilia ’), i.e., a 
series of monosyllables, thus ‘‘ Boy, Gun... 
Bust . . . Dust!’’ Could any contributor 
restore it ? 


ete., 


HERMAN COHEN. 


‘RINITY GUILD, COVENTRY (See ante 
p. 28).—If any readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
can identify any of the people on this list 
I should be very grateful. The names occur 
in the MS. Register of the Coventry Trinity 
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7ILVINGTON., — John Kilvington was) William Boteler ‘‘ baro de Werynton 


45 


and 
Elizabeth, his wife. 

William Est and 
Louth. 

William Frodesham and Agnes, his wife— 
Chester. 

William Wyrall and Agnes, his wife—Lon- 
don. 

William Edy and Agnes, his wife—Stoney 
Stratford. 


Isabella, his wife — 


M. Dormer Harris. 


MOBLEY FAMILY. — I shall be much 
obliged if anyone can give me the parent- 
age, place and date of birth, of John Mer- 
ley ; also of his son James’s wife, Anne. 
John Morley: Appointed Factor H.E.1.€ 


| 19 Feb., 1724; died Bombay, 5 April, 1745; 


married Mrs. Susannah Pascal, Bombay, € 
Sept., 1735 (Had two other wives). 

James Morley: Bapt. Bombay, 23 Sept.. 
1742. Appointed Writer H.E.I.C, 1759; d. 
22 Feb., 1798; buried in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. Mar. (1) Sarah Richardson of New- 
ent, Glos., at Surat, 13 June, 1775; (2) Anne ? 


| (where?) d. at Kempshot Park, Hants., 24 


Guild and the members would be alive between | 


1340 and about 1450. Any information which 
would explain the fact of their joining the 
Guild would be also very welcome. 


William Hykelyn — ‘‘ Syndehede”’ (? 
Swineshead). 
William Scovell, and Joan, his wife — 
Rotherham. 


‘ 


William Thyrning ‘‘miles’’ and his wife 


William Grene ‘‘ Rector ecclesie 
Marie de Caleys.’’ (Calais, France). 
William Pescote and Matilda—Boston. 


beate 


Dec., 1787 (her son Samuel, b. 21 Dec., 1787. 
and d, 22 Dec., 1787), buried in Winchester 
Cathedral, aged 30; (3) Dorothea Jarvis of 
Doddington Hall, Lines., 11 March, 1789, d. 
1 Nov., 1850, buried in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. 

By his first wife he had three daughters : 
(1) Sarah, m. 1802, Rear-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Ogilvy, of Baldoven, Forfarshire; (2) 
Louise, m, Stewart of Ballachin, Perthshire ; 
(3) Anne, m. Colonel Kinloch of Logie, For- 
farshire, 

By his third wife he had a daughter, 
Maria, m. Colonel the Hon, Donald Ogilvy 
of Clova, February, 1815. 

I once heard that James bought a property 
in 8. Wales, cut down and sold all the tim- 
ber, and then sold the property. After this 


| he seems to have bought Kempshot Park : 


| this he sold after Anne’s death. 


William Butte, merchant, and Cristina, 


his wife—London. 

William Grimbalde and Joan, his wife— 
Preston. 

William Bromhull and Margery, his wife 
—Chester. 

William Balff and Rosa, his wife—Dublin. 

William Baret and Leticia, his wife—Bur- 
ton (probably on Trent). 

William Tayllour and Leticia, his wife— 
Lenton. 


hull? (Churchill). 


ra 


| served ? 


This may 
help to locate Anne. 
G. 
UBLIME SOCIETY OF BEEF STEAKS. 
—Could any of your correspondents inform 
me whether it was the custom of the above 
Society to keep books in which the names of 
its guests were inscribed? If so, where are 
the books for about the year 1770 now pre- 
May they be inspected ? 
J. St. M. Macpnatrt. 


William Fulbrook, ‘‘ vicarius de Chirche- | [XCUMBENTS OF BROSELEY, SHROP- 
| 


SHIRE.—I should be glad to have in- 
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formation of the following, who were rectors 
of Broseley in the seve nteenth ce ntury :— 
John Huxley, died 1616. Edmund Barton. 
Robert Ogden, died 1679. John Crowe, died 
1689. George Evans, died 1710. 
IRLAN- 


Ernest H. H. 
LEITRES D?UNE JEUNE 
DAISE.’ — Information much wanted 
about the authorship of a French book, ‘‘ ‘Let- 
tres d’une jeune Ivrlandaise’ par Mary 
O’ Nelya.”’ 
missing, and I should much lke to know, 
whether the Letters are real or fictitious. 
They are like in matter to the ‘ Récit d’une 
Soeur,’ though the French style is different. 
Is anything known of the author or com- 
piler? ‘The date of the first letter is 1867. 


PALYSON, DALLISON, DALISON.—Fur- 
ther information of the Dalyson family 
of Lincolnshire would be appreciated. 

Moulton’s ‘Catalogue’ has an Indenture, 
24 Noy., 1609: John Moseley, gent., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Middlesex, to Sir Thomas Dalli- 
son, kt. of Greetwell, Co. Lincoln; Sir Roger 
Dallison, Kt., of Laughton, Co. Lincoln. 

There is also an Exemplification, 30 Jan., 
1525: William Dalyson and Barbara his wife 
and Thomas Fysshe, vouchees. 

The will of William Maltby of Greetwell, 

Lincoln, 1558, makes ‘* Mr. Justice Daly- 
son, supervisor,’? and I think there may have 
been an intermarriage with Dalyson. The 
Greetwell Maltbys, so far as I know them, 
were Thomas Maltby, answering for a debt 
in 1491 (Cal. Pat. Rolls), who evidently had 
at least two sons: William, whose will was 
proved in 1534, and Thomas. William had 
sons, John and William (who makes Mr. 
Dalyson supervisor) and daughters Johan 
and Isabel, 

Johan’s will, dated 1545, leaves to the 
churches of Willingham, Repingham ( ? Reep- 
ham) and Wettellany, Under date 1684, Moul- 
ton’s Catalogue gives an Indenture by Sir 
tobert Dalyson, bart., of Greetwell, Co. Lin- 
coln, to Thomas Hall, Esq., of Kettlethorp, 
(‘o. Lincs., of a messuage and lands in Reep- 
ham, (Was Grectwell the same as Great- 
ford 2). 

The Mr. Justice Dalyson of the 1558 will, 
I presume was W illiam Dalyson of Laugh- 
ton near Wragby, Esq.. Justice of Common 
Pleas, temp. Philip and Mary, and I judge 


SHORTING. 


The title-page of my copy is. 


was he whose wife was Barbara, of the 1523 | 


deed. According to my notes he had a son 
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and heir, Roger, who married Elizabeth Tut- 
hill (daughter of William and Elizabeth Tut- 
hill of Newton next Norwich, Norf.). 

There is an Indenture, 28 Eliz., which 
states that William Tuthill had the manor of 
Netherhall in Saxlingam, he of the first part; 
Roger Dallison, Esq., son and heir of William 
Dallyson of Laughton, Linc., of the second 
part, and Thomas Bateman, John Meres, and 
Robert Dymock, rc of the third part. 
Witnessed by Ry. Godfrey, William Dighton, 
Richard Kylbeck, Thomas Burey and others, 

William Dalyson had at lea two daugh- 
ters: Barbara, who married Sir John Meres, 
and Maud, who married Charles Morton of 
Sawtry, Yorks, 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, B,C,, Canada. 

TEWSHAM’S CHURN.—In a letter dated 

21 May, 1741, to an agent in London, 
occurs the following passage: 

I desire you will enquire of Mr. James Whit- 
field at the Golden Cock in lower Holloway 
about a mechanical Churn that is to be seen 
there which was invented by Mr. Newsham the 
Engine maker, & is said to churn quicker & 
Easier than other Churns, 

Would Mr. R. Hepcer WALLACE, or some 
other correspondent, kindly say whether any- 
thing is known of this churn? An allusion 
in a letter written a month later indicates 
that some alteration was necessary, but there 
is nothing to prove whether it was subse- 
quently bought and used. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


ATS, AND HAIR.—There appears to be 

" an old wide-spread idea that bats have 
a tendency to fly into, and get entangled in 
a woman’s hair, and that when they do so 
it is necessary to cut a lot of the hair away 
in order to remove the bat. 

Are these facts? and if not, how has the 
idea arisen? Remembering Spallanzani’s ex- 
periments with bats, which were not only 
blinded, but also had their senses of smell 
and hearing removed as far as possible, it 
is difficult to believe that any bat could go 
as far wrong as to impinge on so large an 
object as awoman’s head. Besides, w hat ad- 
vantage would it be to the bat to do so and 
get entangled ? 

A. S. E, ACKERMANN. 

JATLING — DERIVATION OF 

NAME.—Can any one tell me the deriv- 
ation of the a Watling in Watling Street. 
applied solely, as far as I know, to the old 
road travelled by the Pilgrims from, [ think, 
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Chester, to Canterbury, 
Is any other road in England called | 
this name? 
M. R. 
An art icle on * Watling Street ’ will be found 


in the ‘O.E.D “OK. Weelinga stret; the 
first word, app. the genit, pl. of the name of a 
(real or imaginary) Tomiie or clan, occurs also 
in Waclinga ceaster the OF. name of the 
Roman-British Verulamium (now St. Albans), 
through which the ‘ Watling-street ’ passes. . . 
The Waeclings may have been either an actual 
family that had obtained possession of the site 
of Verulamium, or a dynastic family celebrated 
in Mercian tradition, to w hom, as typifying re- 
mote antiquity the road and the city were attri- 
buted by popular fancy.”’] 


RS. GODOLPHIN’S CHRISTIAN 
Wt NAME.—At p. 37 of Evelyn’s ‘ Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin ’ are given the words of the 
little contract of friendship she made with 


him: ‘‘She writt these words: Be this the 
Symboll of Inviolable Freindship,—Mary 
Blagge, 16th October, 1672.” Js ‘‘ Mary ”’ 


simply a misprint: perhaps for Marg. ? or 
is there some other explanation of its occur- 


rence here ? 

L. O. 
‘ELLING BY AUCTION.—This is a very 
ancient mode of sale, as I am well 


aware. I should, however, be glad of refer- 
ences to the earliest known mention of it in 
these islands, and further to be told what 
instances of it have been found among prim- 
itive peoples. What devices for concluding 
bidding, besides the knock of the auctioneer’s 
hammer, have been resorted to? Has such a 
work as a history of modes of sale been com- 
piled 2 
A. L. 


OOKS ON ETIQUETTE. Has any one 

ever compiled a bibliography of  Eti- 
quette? I should be glad to know of any 
study which shows connection—if such exists 
—between the polite customs of different 
countries, In particular, has England imi- 
tated France in this matter? Did Charles 
I's queen introduce any novelties, or Charles 
II set any new fashions derived from what he 
saw in exile ? 

F. 

APAGENO.—Is this a character in folk- 

lore, or merely an invention (on folk-lore 
lines) inserted to give relief to ‘‘ the Magic 
Flute’? At what date was an English 
audience first made acquainted with him— 
and has he ever spoken German among us? | 


EB. 
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THE OLD HORSE-BUS TERMINALS. 
(clix. 417; clx. 33; s.v. ‘ Tavern Names and 
London Topography ’). 

CuarLes Wuite’s section on the Old 

Horse-Bus Terminals at the first refer- 
ence, calls for the following comments. 

The writer refers to omnibuses running, in 
the eighteen-thirties, to such places as Bar- 
net, Hampton Court, Woolwich and Croydon. 
Is it at all certain that these vehicles were 
omnibuses? They may have been ‘‘ Short 
Stages,’’ which continued to run to these 
more distant suburbs in spite of the existence 
of omnibuses in the central part of London. 
‘ Short stages ’’ were stage-coaches drawn by 
a pair of horses instead of a team, There is 
an illustration of one in C. G, Harper’s 
‘Stage Coach and Mail in Days of Yore,’ 
from a print by J. Pollard. The writer com- 


' ments on the fact that very little was re- 


corded about these vehicles. Any further in- 
formation on the subject, such as the date 
when the various lines of ‘‘short stages ”’ 
ceased to run, would be of the greatest in- 
terest. 

I have a Cary’s Itinerary for 1813 which 
gives a list of short stages running to Chel- 
sea, Bromley in Kent Peckham, and Rich- 
mond, among other places. The short stage 
to Woolwich is shown as running from the 
Shin in Charing Cross, and that for Croy- 
don from the George and Gate in Grace- 
church Street. These are the same inns re- 
ferred to by Mr. Wurte as the starting places 
of the omnibuses to these two suburbs. 

I should be most interested if anyone could 
give further particulars of the London Gen- 
eral Omnibuses running to Chertsey, Coln- 
brook and other towns at some distance from 
London. No mention is made of such long 
distance services in H. C. Moore’s ‘ Omnibuses 
and Cabs.’ Buses ran to Hendon until about 
1910, but they were not the property of the 
London General Omnibus Company, but of 
the members of the Atlas and Waterloo Om- 
nibus Association. Buses ran to North and 
East Finchley up to the coming of the motor 
bus. 

The vehicle running to Luton from the 
Windmill in St. John Street must surely have 
been acoach. Cary for 1813 gives two coaches 
| starting from this inn — one for Finchley, 
Barnet and Whetstone, and the other for 
Wellingborough through Barnet. This last 
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coach would go through St. Albans, which | 


was on the road to Luton. It is worth notic- 
ing that that coaches did not cease to run 
immediately the railways were built. 
instance, the London and Brighton railway 


For | 
GRINDING IN EARLY AMERICS 
was opened in 1841, but the ‘‘Victoria’’ stage- | 


coach continued to run from Brighton to Lon- | 


don via Dorking and Horsham until 1845. 


(See C. G. Harper’s ‘ Brighton Road,’ 1906). | 


It would seem therefore that the Southamp- 
ton conveyance mentioned by Mr. WHITE was 
not an omnibus, but a coach to this town, 
putting up a last fight against the railway, 
possibly running by a route not affected by 
the line. 

The last purely business coach (as opposed 
to ‘‘road coaches’? which were, and are, run 
for the sporting interest of driving) to run 
from London, went to Amersham and Wen- 
dover in Bucks. This conveyance ran to Lon- 
don every day until 1890, stopping at the Old 
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Blandford (e.g, Corfe Castle), and so could 
not go back beyond 1730. 


R. M. GLencross, 


(elx. 9).—In reply to query of this head. 
ing, by O. N. H., the following notes may be 
of interest. Windmills were introduced into 
America at -a very early date. The earliest 


| references which I have come across are to 


Bull in Holborn and returning in the even- | 


ing. According to C. G. Harper — 
Coach and Mail ’—it was a three-horse om- 
nibus. Further information about this 
vehicle, or a photograph of it, would be of 
the greatest interest to anyone recording par- 
ticulars of road travel. 

CLAUDE SISLEY. 
48, Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.1 


The Bombay Grab at Bow (clix. 417). — I | 


feel pretty sure that Wagner is wrong as to 
‘“grab’’ being a slang term for a foot-soldier 
in India. I do not remember hearing it, but 
the ‘‘ Bombay Grab (Ar. ghwrab) as a boat 
is well known. See Yule ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 
s.v. *‘ Grab.’ 

R. TEMPLE. 


ISHOP’S TRANSCRIPTS (clix. 459; 

' elx. 35).—The majority of parishes in 
Dorset were in the Archdeaconry of Dorset, 
which was transferred from Salisbury to the 
newly erected see of Bristol in 1541. The 
Transcripts of these parishes were stored at 
Blandford, and all burnt in the seventeen- 
thirties. From that period they are in good 
order, and were a few years ago transferred 
to the Bishop’s Registry, Salisbury. 

The rest of the parishes in Dorset were 
under many peculiar and exempt jurisdic- 
tions, many being those of prebends and other 
dignitaries in Salisbury Cathedral. The 
transcripts of these are also and most of them 
always have been at the Bishop’s Registry, 
Salisbury, and of course escaped the Bland- 
ford fire. A few of these peculiar tran- | 
scripts, however, may have been stored at | 


i Stage | 


the Dutch in New Amsterdam (now New 
York) in 1625; the Swedes on the Delaware 
in 1643; the English in Massachusetts in 
1660, and in Rhode Island in 1665, while 
they also built windmills in New York, Mary- 
land, Carolina, and Virginia. The French 
and English built windmills on the St, Law. 
rence, and the French also in Detroit, while 
the Germans built windmills in Southem 
Illinois in 1820, The English built in Bar. 
bados and the Spaniards in Peru. 

There are a number of windmills still exist- 
ing in America, and a few are in operation 
in Quebec Province, Canada, in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, U.S.A., and in Barbados 
also. ‘There may be others which I have not 
come across, 

Watermills were also used, but I have made 
no study of them. 

The early settlers in Massachusetts found 
the Indians made meal from their grain by 
pounding it with a stone on a wooden block. 
Whether the Indians used querns or not 1 
am unable to say. 

I would refer O. N. H. to my articles in 
the Miller for May, June and July, 1930. I 
have a large amount of information, which 
is too long to reproduce here, but if O. N. H. 
cares to communicate with me _ direct re 
windmills I shall be pleased, 


Rex WaAILES. 


REAKING OF LORD HIGH STEW- 
ARD’S STAFF IN COURT (clix. 422). 
—Was not the last occasion when this was 
done the trial for bigamy of Earl Russell 
before his peers on 18 July, 1901? A detailed 
account of the trial was published in the Aug- 
ust and September numbers of the Genealogr- 
cal Magazine, 1901. On 16 July the King 
handed the White Staff to Black Rod and 
Norroy, with the command to deliver it to 
the Lord High Steward; at the conclusion of 
the trial the Lord High Steward broke the 
staff over his knee. A photograph of this 
action is included in the September number 
of the magazine. 


WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 
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(clix. 137, 303, 446).—There | 


is no doubt about the birth of John Hop- 
kinson the antiquary. In the Register of 
Rothwell printed by the Yorkshire Parish 
Register Society, vol. xxvii, p. 102, is the 
entry ‘ Johannes filius Georgii Hopkinson 
vicesimo et nono die.’? To which Thoresby 
has added ‘‘ This Mr. Hopkinson was 
the famous genealogist obijt 1681.’’ He 
was buried at Rothwell 4 March, 1680/81 as 
Jo. Hopkinson gen. Lofthouse.’’ The 
home is shown in Batty’s ‘ Rothwell.’ It is 
very doubtful whether Hopkins and Hopkin- 
son are interchangeable, 

G. D. Lumps. 


HE ORIGIN OF CHAMPAGNE (clix. 
459).—The Times of 26 Oct., 1925, in its 
“Points from Letters ’’? column, had a letter 
fom Mr. E. A. Banyard, of Allington, 
Maidstone, on the invention of champagne. 
According to him it is very doubtful whether 
the invention of sparkling wine can be attri- 
buted to Dom Pérignon, who was appointed 
cellericy of the abbey of Hautvillers in 1668, 
because a letter of St. Evremond’s to Lord 
Galloway speaks of sparkling wine as in fash- 
ion since 1661. For an interesting discus- 
sion of the point, Mr. Banyard refers to a 
recent book, ‘Au Pays du Champagne,’ by 
(, Moreau-Bérillon. 

The earliest mention of champagne in Eng- 
lish literature, according to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ is 
tobe found in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ (1664). 
There the Knight says to the Lady (II, i, 565, 
569-70) : 

T’ll carve your name on barks of trees. . . 

Drink ew’ry letter on’t in stum, 

And make it brisk champaign become. 

Up to the edition of 1689, the word was 
spelt ‘“‘campaign.’’ Stum is unfermented or 
partly fermented grape-juice; here, accord- 
ing to the ‘N.E.D.,’ it means vapid wine 
renewed by the mixture of such juice. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


NOTABLE FRENCHMEN: CONTEM- 
*" PORARY ALLUSIONS IN ENGLISH 
(clx. 10).—The year after the publication of 
‘Les Provinciales,’ Pascal’s great work was 
translated into English; several editions, one 
of them by Evelyn, appeared in succession, 
and Pope is said to have drawn largely on 
an edition of 1727 for matter for his ‘ Essay 
on Man.’ Dennis quotes ‘‘ an extraordinary 
argument of Monsieur Paschal proving the 
Divinity of our Saviour by the simplicity of 


his Stile.’’ Addison, in The Guardian (136), 
says :— 

I remember Monsieur Pascal in his reflec- 
tions on Providence has this observation upon 
Cromwell’s death (which was due to a fit of 
gravel). “An atom, a grain of sand,” says 
he, “that would have been of no significancy 
in any other part of the universe, being lodged 
in such a particular place, was an instrument 
of Providence to bring about the most happy 
revolution and to remove from the face of the 
earth this troubler of mankind.” 

It seems certain that the names of Bos- 
suet and Fénelon were well-known to Dry- 
den and his circle. Dryden may have been 
the translator of ‘ L’exposition de la Doctrine 
Catholique’; its publication preceded his 
conversion by about a year. Sir Walter 
Scott hints that Bossuet was the pilot who 
guided him into the Roman Church. 

Moliére was imitated in England ad 
nauseam in the seventeenth century. If imi- 
tations and translations count he was staged 
from the very first. William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, having fought for the 
Royalists, went to Paris, where he fell in 
love with one of the ladies-in-waiting of 
Queen Henrietta. He translated ‘ L’ Etourdi’ 
and handed his work to Dryden, who made 
it the basis of his play ‘Sir Martin Mar- 
rall,’ at which Pepys laughed so unre- 
strainedly. Ravenscroft was the most 
audacious of the plagiarists of Moliére. In 
his ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,’ Dryden says: 


But of late years de Moliére, the younger 
Corneille, Quinault and many others have 
been imitating afar off the quick turns and 
graces of the English stage. ‘They have mixed 
their serious plays with mirth, like our tragi- 
comedies since the death of Cardinal Richelieu. 
Most of their new plays are, like some of ours, 
derived from Spanish novels. 


Pope mentions Moliére in his ‘ Essay on 
Epic Poetry,’ and twice in the first book of 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ 

The Rev. Joseph Spence, a friend of Pope 
and author of ‘ Anecdotes,’ tells stories of 
French ecclesiastics that may or may not be 
true. He says that Bossuet, wishing to in- 
jure Fénelon, advised Louis XIV to ask him 
if a public announcement should be made of 
his recent marriage with Madame de Main- 
tenon: for Bossuet knew that Fénelon was 
too little of a courtier to recommend such a 
course, and that if he failed to do so he 
would be disgraced. Spence makes one or two 
allusions to La Fontaine, but they are of no 
great interest. 

Matthew Prior wrote in Mézeray’s ‘ His- 
tory of France’ :— 
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It’s strange, dear author, yet it true is, 
That down from Pharamond to Louis, 
All covet life, yet call it pain; 
All feel the ill, yet shun the cure. 
Can sense the paradox endure? 
Resolve me, Cambrai, or Fontaine. 
Cambrai, I may explain, is Archbishop 
Fénelon. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


] ATE OF NEW MOON (celx. 9).—The date 

required by PRINCIPAL SALMON 1s ‘‘ New 
Moon, February 28th, 1797. 8 Night.’’ See 
‘“‘Rider’s ‘ British Merlin,’ 1797. Printed:and 
sold by R. Horsfield, at Stationers’ Hall, 
Ludgate Street.’’ There isa copy of this very 
interesting almanack at the Bodleian Lib- 
the British 


rary, and probably also at 
Museum. 

Davip T. Wyte, M.D. 
Oxford. 


UN INNS (clix. 350, 395, 429). — 1. A 
Sun inn at Thorpe-on-the-Hill (6 miles 
S.W.), Lincoln. A small village, on a cir- 
cular eminence, eastern aspect, surrounded 
by flat country. Church, All Saints. No 
fair. Roman Fosse road, borders the parish. 
2. Colsterworth. Lincoln - Leicestershire 


border. Roman Ermine Street. A Sun inn. 
Church, St. John Baptist. Anglo-Saxon | 
arches. Fairs, Aug. 26, Oct. 11, at ancient 


market town, Corby. Newton’s birthplace 
(Woolsthorpe hamlet) in Colsterworth parish. 


WILLIAM Poot. 


TONGUES IN MEDICINE 

(clix, 421; clx. 13).—In my letter herein, 
which appears at the latter reference, there 
is a printer’s error on line 39 thereof. The 
words in brackets (‘‘ harem woman ’’), should 
read barren woman,’’ an important dis- 
tinction. 

The following further details may also be 
added :— 

In a work styled kitabi-al-manamat (‘Book 
of Dreams’), published in Cairo in the year 
1248 of the Hegira (about a century ago), the 
following interpretations are given of dreams, 
wherein a snake appears :— 

‘* For a young unmarried woman to dream 
of a cobra with its head and neck mansitb 
(erect) portends that she will secure a young, 
handsome and virile husband; for a married 
woman it portends the birth of a male child; 
for a man it means success in some enterprise. 

For a young unmarried female to dream 
of a hayyat aspar (yellow snake) lying ndwm 
(asleep) on the ground, portends marriage 
with a wealthy old man. If during the con- 
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tinuance of the dream al-hayyat fayyak min 
annawm (the snake awakens from its sleep), 
then her future old and wealthy spouse will 
be both bad-tempered and bakhil (niggardly), 

For either sex, in their dream, to see a 
snake wriggling on the ground, portends 
khiyadnat (treachery) on the part of a sup- 
posed friend. 

To dream of being malsii (stung) by a snake 
is fal radi (an evil omen) and portends the 
death of a near relative.”’ 


Henri M. LéEov. 


(jOCK-FOUNDER (clix, 460; clx. 32). 
/ —The ‘N.E.D.’ does not contain the 
word ‘ cock-founder,’? but it tells us that 
cock-brass is the same as cock-metal, ‘‘ a soft 
alloy consisting of two parts of copper and 
one of lead, used especially for cocks or taps 
whence the name.”’ Of two quotations 
given for ‘‘ cock-metal,’’ one, dated 1822, says 
‘*cock-metal is made with copper alloyed with 
zine and lead ’’; the other is of the year 1864. 
The ‘ Dictionary of Occupational Terms,’ pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Labour in 1927, 
does not contain the word ‘‘ cock-founder.”’ 


L. R. M. Strracuay. 
Birmingham University. 


A cock-founder is a maker of metal (usually 
brass or gun-metal) cocks or taps. — Cock- 
founding is one of the very many trades car- 
ried on in Birmingham, but the number of 
persons engaged on it appears to be dwind- 
ling. In the 1894 edition of ‘ Kelly’s Direc- 
tory of Birmingham ’ the names of twenty-six 
firms appear under the heading ‘‘ Cock- 
Founders,’’ but in the 1930 edition the num- 
ber is reduced to seven. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Erdington. 

NTIPATHIES (clx. 9).—E. I. will find a 
*“* list of peculiar antipathies in Hone’s 
‘Table Book,’ though nothing in the nature 
of flowers, except roses, the smell of which 
caused fainting in some cases. A king of 
Poland, however, could not bear to see apples; 
while if one were shown to Chesne, secretary 
to Francis I, it caused him to bleed at the 
nose, 

A cat in the room quite upset the Duke 
of Schomberg and Henry III of France; and 
another Court official bled at the nose if he 
heard one mewing. The smell of fish threw 
Erasmus into a fever; another man fainted 
if he saw an eel; and a French lady suffered 
in the same way on seeing boiled lobster, 

A brave officer never dared to face 4 
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mouse unless he was armed with a sword; 


and a great hunter would faint (if he had | 


not time to run away) from contact with 
yoasted pig. The sound of water running 
through a pipe was the aversion of the philo- 
sopher Boyle, and musical instruments of La 
Mothe le Vayer. On the other hand, Je Vayer 
enjoyed a thunderstorm. 

W. J. GLAVE. 


Scarborough. 


OSTS ON LONDON PAVEMENTS (clx. 
9).—T'hese were used in most of the Lon- 
don streets to mark the foot-way before the 
advent of raised pavements. Most of them 
are gone but some are preserved at Swanage. 
(See ‘ Record and Reminiscences,’ by Sir F. 
C. Burnand, i. (1904), p. 8; Hvening News, 
12 1925. p: 7; “N. and 19:8. 12. 
212, 298; Sunday Times, 21 April, 1929, p. 
15). Dr. Johnson had a curious habit of 
deliberately laying his hand on top of the 
posts, while walking along, and often retraced 
his steps to perform the little ceremony on 
one that he had missed, 

Some interesting examples are (1) Middle 
Temple Lane; (2) Tower Hill—some of these 
are old cannon with a ball brazed in the 
orifice, and one at least is a modern post 
fashioned on the old pattern; (3) St, James’s 
Square, in front of No. 2; these are cannon 
captured by Admiral Boscawen off Cape Fin- 
isterre in 1742, (See ‘ Queer Things About 
London,’ by C. G. Harper (1926), p. 156). 
Although not strictly street posts, the original 
entrance posts carved with vine foliage, stand 
on each side of the entrance to The Hoop and 
Grapes (Christopher Hill’s), 47, Aldgate 
High St., which 
between two parishes. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ANCIS HARRIS (clx. 9).—Francis Har- 

ris entered the Navy on July 12, 1805, 
asa First-Class Volunteer on board the 
Téméraire. He served in the Téméraire 
with the exception of fifteen months in 1806-7, 
until 1811, when he joined the Royal 
Sovereign, the same year removing to the 
Unité, when he assisted in the capture of the 
French store-ship Dromédaire, the destruc- 
tion of the Giraffe and the Nourrice, and the 
capture of the store-ship La Persanne. He 
was transferred in 1814 to the Dee, and in 
the following year advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant. From March, 1826, he was em- 


ployed in the coast blockade and coast guard | 
service, and died, a retired commander, in 
1883, at the age of 87. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


stands on the boundary | 


Harris, of whom more detailed informa- 
tion up to 1849, may be found in O’Byrne’s 
‘ Naval Biographical Dictionary,’ was a half- 
brother of Retired Commander John Rea: 
Bindon. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Trancis Harris entered the Navy on July 
12, 1805, as a first-class volunteer on board 
the Téméraire under the captaincy of Eliab 
Harvey and Sir Charles Hamilton. On this 
ship he fought in the Battle of Trafalgar, 
and, with the exception of fifteen months in 
1806-7, was afterwards employed, under the 
flags of Rear-Admirals Manley Dixon and 
Francis Pickmore, on the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean stations, and then at Cadiz until 
February, 1811. For two years and four 
months of this time he held the rank of mid- 
shipman. After leaving the Téméraire he 
joined the Royal Sovereign under Captain 
Joseph Spears, and later, on the Unité, with 
Captain Edwin Henry Chamberlayne, he 
assisted at the capture of the French 800-ton 
store-ship Dromédaire, on March 31, 1811. 
On May 1 he was further present in the same 
frigate, and in company with the Pomone 
and the Scout, at the destruction of the 
Giraffe and the Nourrice, each mounting from 
20 to 30 guns, and both protected by a 5-gun 
battery, a martello-tower, and a body of about 
200 regular troops. On Nov. 29 he assisted 
at the capture, after a severe running-fight 
of four hours, of the 26-gun store-ship La 
Persanne, supposed until the moment of sur- 
render, to be a frigate. Harris, who subse- 
quently participated in many boat affairs in 
the Adriatic, and witnessed the Unité’s cap- 
ture of three Turkish ships, was transferred 
in October, 1814, to the Dee, which was then 
captained by Captain John William Andrew, 
on the Leith station. On March 1, 1815, he 
was raised to the rank of Lieutenant. He 
became a retired commander in 1860. 

He died at Southtown, Great Yarmouth, 
on July 11, 1883, at the age of 86. He was 
a half-brother of Retired-Commander John 
Read Bindon, R.N. 

H. M. Casnmore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


fORGERIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(clix. 371, 408, 462; clx. 14).—The follow- 
ing passage is from ‘A History of Vicarages 
in the Middle Ages,’ by R. A. R. Hartridge 
(Studies in Medieval Life and Thought).1:— 
‘“The vicars of Templeroan in the diocese 


1 A review will be found at ante p. 36. 
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of Cloyne in Ireland, and of Cullompton in 
the diocese of Exeter, in 1312 and 1361 
respectively, had forged Papal letters, but in 
1422 a much more sensational case of forgery 
came to light. The perpetual vicar of St. 
Martin in the Field, London, complained to 
the Pope that the Augustinian chapel or 
hospital of St. Mary of Rouncevall by Char- 
ing Cross, under pretext of certain pretended 
letters of Boniface TX, usurped and unduly 
detained certain tithes and oblations of the 
vicarage, The archbishop had the _ letters 


under arrest, suspecting them to have been 
forged, since their form differed from that 
usual in the Papal chancery. The Pope 


ordered them to be sent to the chancery for 
examination, and a sequestration to be made 
of the disputed fruits pending — sentence. 
Next vear the sentence was given, and letters 


under the names of Pope Boniface IX, 
Urban VI, Clement VI. Urban V, and 
others were declared to have been forged. 


The forgers were to be punished, and the for- 
geries publicly denounced. Certain letters of 
Innocent VI were sent back to the  arch- 
bishop with the others, and he was to keep 
them in his court, and prohibit the hospital 
from using them or copies of them until they 


had been proved genuine and recognised by | Again 
Frisian 


the Apostolic See. It reads like a definitely 
criminal attempt on the part of the hospital 
to rob their vicar in this parish, a depth of 
infamy which, it is to be hoped, was very 
seldom reached by monastic rectors.’’——p. 126 
and references there given. 

Low Fell, Gateshead. M. H. Dopps. 


ANCASTER CLOCKMAKERS (clix. 
441).—The following entries relating to 
clockmakers who worked in TI.ancaster are 
taken from G. H. Baillie’s ‘ Watchmakers 
and Clockmakers of the World’ (1929). They 
may be of some use to supplement the list 
already given by the correspondent :— 
James Backhouse, 1726. d. 1747, watch- 
maker; Joseph Gardiner, 1767; Joseph Greg- 
son. ¢c. 1820; Joh Grice, 1797-1830; George 
Cooper Hatton, 1825, watchmaker; Henry 
Hodgson, 1817, watchmaker; William Hodg- 
son, 1820. long-case clockmaker; John Holm, 
1783: John Lawrence, c. 1760; Thomas Mun- 
easter. c. 1820:; Robert Parkinson, 1732; 
William Parkinson (son of Robert), 1758; 
William Parkinson, c. 1770; Robert Rich- 
mond, 1817, watchmaker; John Robinson, 
1783: James Smoult, 1739, d. 1768, watch- 
movement maker ; 
watchmaker; William 
watchmaker; Timothy 


Thomas Smoult, 1708-1740, 
1709-1814, 
(son of 


Wakefield, 
Wakefield 
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William), 1811, watchmakers ; Thomas West- 
more, 1807-1827; Stephen Winder, 1823, 
watchmaker ; Thomas Winder (Lancaster and 
Garstang), 1784-1814; Thomas Winder (son 
of Thomas), 1825; Thomas Worswick, 1753. 
watch movement maker, 
H. M. 
City Librarian, 
INGE SURNAME (clix. 460).—It would 
be useful to know whether Binge jis 
pronounced with a hard or a soft g — The 
suggestion that it is a variant of Benjamin 
favours the second pronunciation. 

Writers on surnames are generally silent 
on the matter, so that it may be advisable to 
approach the problem through the considera- 
tion of place-names, one of which naturally 
occurs to one in Bingley. 

The earliest spellings of Bingley are Bynge- 
lay, Byngele, Bingeleia, Bungelai, Bingelay 
Binghe leia, Bingelai. It is noticeable that 
the first portion of the name, with one excep- 
tion, evidently an error, is given as Binge. 
Place-name authorities are not agreed as to 
the meaning to be attached to Binge. Good- 
all, ‘ Place-Names of South West Yorkshire,’ 
says that the first element appears to be a 
personal name Binge, and that Bron records 
name of that form. Johnson, 
‘Place-Names of England and Wales,’ while 
giving it as doubtful, adds ‘‘ Binge is prob- 
ably some man’s name.”’ 

The latter author, when dealing with Bing- 
ham, the first element of which in its early 
forms was Binge, says that it can hardly . 
derived from the O. N. Bing-r, “a heap,” 
in the form of “ Bing” this does not occur 
in England till about 1325. 

Speight, ‘ Chronicles of Old Bingley,’ is 
more enterprising than the above, and says 
that Bing is really composed of two words, 
B-ing, signifying the sons of or descendants 
of some settler probably called Bui, which 
means a dweller, as in Norse Nah-Bui, Ger- 
man Nach-Bar Danish Nye-Bo, a neighbour. 
It afterwards became a personal name, and 
Bui-ing became a family name, now seen in 
Boyen, Bowen, Bing, ete., which are E nglish 
and Danish proper names at the present 
time. Speight says that it enters into the 
name of Bingham, and perhaps in Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine and Bingendorf-on-the-Nied in 
Lorraine. Bingham, like Bingley, came to 
William Paganel from Roger de Buinley, or 
Builli. In Domesday he notes that Bingley 
was written Bingheleia. 


Birmingham, 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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Vhe Library. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VIII. 
Rome and the Mediterranean, 218-133 B.c. 
Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and 
M. P. Charlesworth. 
sity Press, £1 15s.). 

The Cambridge Ancient History, Third 
Volume of Plates to illustrate Volumes 
VII and VIII. Prepared by C. T. Selt- 
man, (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.). 


HE eighth volume of the Cambridge 
Ancient History is as excellent as its 
predecessors and its contents are of absorb- 
ing intrinsic interest. Its first theme is the 


heroic story of the Hannibalic war, with its | 


so discreditable appendices, the tragic history 


of Spain’s misgovernment and the 


vengeance of the third Punic War. 
main narrative of the struggle with Car- 
thage has been admirably told by Mr. Hall- 
ward; the chapter upon the Spanish province 
is by Professor Schulten, the acknowledged 
authority upon Numantia. 

Even more interesting than the history of 
the struggle for supremacy in the Western 
Mediterranean is that of Rome’s expansion 
in the East, and here the chapters of M. 


Holleaux and Mr. Benecke, while correcting | 


the simplified version of most text-books and 
exploding the easy but erroneous theory of a 


senate swayed by a combination of Phil- | 


hellenic enthusiasm and imperialistic ambi- 
tion, have presented a picture of absorbing 
psychological interest. We see the Roman 
peasant character, tenacious, shrewd, sus- 


picious and rather ill-informed, matched 
against the refined subtleties of Hellenistic 
diplomacy, successfully ‘‘ muddling 


through.”’ Neither Rome nor Antiochus 
wanted war, but neither could speak the 
other’s political language, and so blundered 
into it. Antiochus thought that a demons- 
tration would achieve his object, but fear 
drove Rome not to throw in her hand but to 
call the bluff. Had Antiochus but rightly 
gauged his opponent he would not then have 
pressed so negligently in its early stages a 
war which in fact he did not think need 
become a serious struggle. The kings of Per- 


gamum, on the other hand, were not only 
versed in the diplomacy of their own Hellen- 
istic world but were also wily enough to know | 
how skilfully to play upon Roman hopes and 
Attalus and Eumenes are the Mephis- 


fears. 


(Cambridge Univer- | 
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| topheles of the drama. For their own pur- 
| poses and mainly to gratify their own ambi- 
| tion they pulled the strings which made the 
great Eastern Wars inevitable. The final 
result was, of course, to be vassalage to Rome, 
| a nemesis comparable to the consequences for 
Rome in Africa of her annihilation of Car- 
| thage or in the Mediterranean of the destruc- 
| tion of Rhodian sea power. The resultant 
| problems of Numidia and of Cretan and Cili- 
|cean piracy will inevitably loom large in 
| volume ix. 

| In two excellent chapters upon Italy and 
| Rome in the period of the great wars, Pro- 
| fessor Tenny Frank sets the stage for the 
|Gracchi. The other subsidiary chapters are 
' all by acknowledged experts and all of intrin- 
sic interest. Thus Professor Rostovtzeff deals 
with the Bosporan Kingdom and with Per- 


gamum and Rhodes; Dr. Bevan with the 
Maccabees; Professor Wight Duff with 
Roman literature; Mr. Cyril Bailey with 


| Roman religion and philosophy; Professor 
Ashmole with Hellenistic art. The editing 
maintains the high standard achieved in 
recent volumes of the history. The maps, par- 
| ticularly those of Italy, are excellent. That 
Map ix. is rather a clutter of names could 
not perhaps be avoided. The Bibliographies 
are complete, well arranged, and therefore 
valuable. 

Only one lapsus calami, ‘‘entrails of 

birds,’ on p. 451, seems to have escaped 
| the proof reading. It is strange that though 
the S. C. de Bacchanalibus is several times 
mentioned by several writers, none of them 
has noted that this decree was directly 
modelled upon the similar legislation of 
Ptolemy Philopator in Egypt. 

The volume of plates has been well selected 
and well arranged. It is never worth repro- 
ducing an object on a scale in which the pat- 
tern becomes indistinguishable, and upon 
these grounds p. 106 (c) may be criticised. 
But this blemish is unique. Apart from its 
value as supplying illustrations to the text, 
the volume makes a very interesting picture- 
book. It does not, of course, contain so many 
artistic masterpieces as its predecessor, but 
it well illustrates Hellenistic skill in por- 
traiture and in painting. Its greatest inter- 
‘est, however, lies perhaps in its width of 
range and its illustration of the intiuence of 
Greek art upon the barbarian world of Celts, 
Thracians, Scythians, etc. 

New to the reviewer was the 
beautiful Celtic bronze flagon from 
raine, now in the British Museum. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue collector whose field is in the seven- | 


teenth century is likely to find means of 
filling gaps or extending his range by run- 


ning through Catalogue No. 131 of Mr. Brr- | 
NARD Haturpay’s books, which we received | 


the other day from Leicester. It would be 
easy to double with items of equal interest 
those which we mention, and __ besides 


very costly. Among the most highly priced 
(it costs £150) is 
Catalogue of English printed Books’ drawn 


up by Andrew Maunsell and printed in 1595. | 


Mr. Halliday, who reminds us that Maun- 
sell in his preface claims to have seen every 
book he recorded, gives seven titles of books 
for the existence of which the entry by Maun- 


sell is now the only evidence, Under ‘ Shakes- | 


peare’ an attractive item, offered for £12 


10s., is a copy of North’s ‘ Plutarch ’ (1657), | 


which belonged to Dr. John Sherwen, the 
Shakespearean commentator, who, besides 


some other annotations relating to Shakes- | 
speare, has written in it a long note main- | 
taining that Shakespeare was, in some degree, | 


a man of learning. A first issue of the first 


edition of Pepys’s ‘ Memoires relating to the | 


State of the Royal Navy’ is to be had for | 


£45 (1690). 
is a first edition (seventh title-page) 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ having ten tracts bound up 
with it (£52 10s.). The earlier Stuarts are 


well represented ; thus we noticed a first edi- | 


tion of the Works of James I (1616: £10 10s.), 


and two copies of the ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ of | 
which the most prized, for its binding, costs | 
Here also are three volumes (1599- | 
1600) of Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Navigations’ | 
letter—£45; Higden’s ‘ Polycron- | 


£6 6s. 


in black 
icon,’ also in black letter (1527: £52 10s.), 
and a black letter Holinshed (1587: £25). 
few others which we may mention are the 
first English edition of Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ 


done into English from the French of Loys | 
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the | 
expensive books there are plenty, in this list | 
of nearly four hundred, good to have and not | 


‘The First Part of the | 


The best of several Milton items | 
of | 


A | 
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| 10s.), and Andrew Marvell’s ‘ Account of the 4 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in England 1675-77,’ printed in Cologne 
| (1682: £6), 

WE have also received their Catalogue No, 
454, from Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of 
(Cambridge. This, in Part I, describes some 
books from a Norfolk library dating from the 
XVI to the XVIII century. Good items are 
a first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII’ 
(1622: £10 10s.); Dr. John Blow’s ‘ Am- 
phion Anglicus ’ (1700: £7 7s.); a collection 
in one volume of twenty-nine controversial 
tracts published between 1673 and 1683 (£35); 
a first edition of Burnet’s translation of 
More’s ‘ Utopia’ (1684: £3 3s.); and, the 
most valuable of these old books, Donne’s 
‘Death’s Duell, or A Consolation to the 
| Soule, against the dying Life, and living 
Death of the Body ’ (1632: £75). Part II 
gives us about 230 fine books from modern 
presses, with some good first editions. Among 
the former we noted the ‘Spenser’ of the 
Ashendene Press (1925: £25); the Doves 
Press ‘Coriolanus’ (1914: £42); the 
‘Chaucer’ of the Golden Cockerel Press 
(1929-30: £26 5s.), and the ‘ Richardson’ of 
| the Shakespeare Head Press (1929-30: &7 
| 17s. 6d.). Among first editions are ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ the first two cantos 
(1812: £12 12s.); Ackermann’s ‘ History of 
the University of Oxford’ (1814: £55); C. 
E. Montague’s ‘A Writer’s Notes on his 
Trade’? (1930: £3 3s.); Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘ Soldier’s Tales ’ (1896: £6 10s.) ; and ‘ Cap- 
tains Courageous’ (1897: £8 8s.) and John 
Galsworthy’s ‘Swan Song’ (1928: £6 6s.). 
George Cruikshank’s ‘Loving Ballad of 
Lord Bateman’ in the first issue of the first 
edition (1839) may also be mentioned ; it is 
offered for £3 10s, 


CORRIGENDA, 
At ante p. 13, col. i, 1. 23, for “ a.p. 1651” 
| read A.p. 1251, and ibid. 1, 38, for ‘“‘ Haver- 
combe read Harescombe, 


le Roy, a book once the property of Sir Robert | 


Stapylton (1598: £17 10s.); two volumes of | 
Shelton’s translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ the | 
first being of the second issue of the first edi- | 


tion, and the second a first edition, bound by 
Riviere (1620: £65); Drayton’s collected 
‘ Poems 
his ‘ Polyolbion ’ (1622: £25); Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury’s ‘Life and Raigne of King 
Henry VIII’ in the first edition (1649: £7 


> in the first edition (1627: £45) and | 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| publication. 
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